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this she appeared to have risen as we entered the farther 
Che Hourual of Belles Dettres. door. Her dress, manner, and whole deportment in re- 
ae ceiving us, were those of a lady. A neatly bound copy 
of the Gospel of Luke, in the Hawaiian version, the 
first I had seen, was found lying on the sofa, with a 
The Rev, C. S. Stewart, U. S. Navy. j blank book in, which she had been writing.” 
~ Sir,—At page 131, Vol. I, I find the following para-| May I ask what impression you desired to convey to 
graph,—“Tamehameha III, or as more generally styled, | the mind of your readers in speaking of “an elegant 
Kauikeaouli, instead of the little boy you knew in 1825, Writing-table, with papers and books in the language of 


DR. RUSCHENBERGER IN REPLY. 
XI. 


is now a fine stout young man-of sixteen; as graceful, | 
Moell-bred, and perfectly gentleman-like in his whole de- 
portment as any lad of his age inthe most polished circles 
of our country. b was highly gratified with the dignity 
and propriety of his demeanour; and still more so to, 
learn that hig private chatacter is as unexceptionable as | 
his public appearance is manly and becoming the station 


© he occupies.” 


Perhaps you thought this portrait of the young mo- | 
narch rigidly acewrate when you drew it; but I cannot 
help thinking, were you to go over the picture, and after 
candid scrutiny, retouch tke whole, you, would select 
some other standard of comparison than “the most po-| 
lished circles “of our country.” There is a depth of 
colour in the drawing which must lead one to suspect | 
the “rigid accuracy” of .the likeness ; which I believe 
to be as flattering as if it had been sketched by some 


* @ Hawaian damsel who beheld in the original her monarch 


and’ her lover. You desired the king should be such a 
man. ©“ Fere libenter homines id quod volunt credunt,” 
=—Men willingly believe what they wish to be true ;— 


the country?” Did you mean to insinuate by * papers 
and books” the periodical and other literature of Hawaii, 
or did you only allude to the tracts, school-primers, and 
the portions of Scriptare at that time translated; and 
if 1am not misinformed, the only books in the Hawaiian 
language which had been printed and published up to 
that period ? 

At page 137, you tell us of visiting the house of the 
ex:queen, which was “ furnished as that we had left,” 
&c. By the way, on the same page I find that you have 
accurately described what you meant by “a folding door 
of glass;"—you speak of “a large folding-door, the lower 
pannels painted green, and the upper part of glass,” i. e. 
glazed. 

Letter X, headed “ Evening Drive,” &c., we will pass 
over now, having already referred to it in my fourth 
letter—puge 141-2. 

I will next quote a paragraph from page 224, and after 
it one from your fourth letter, by way cf contrasting two 
accounts of the same thing by the same hand :— 

“ After passing the front of the hill, in which the spur 


FP and you are pardoned for presenting us with such a por-'of mountain, dividing the two valleys Ua and Nuvanu, 
trait, because you designed only to show “the state of terminates towards the port, we came to the princi- 
improvement of the island,” | pal stream flowing down the latter, and at which is the 


=—— ST a 


‘turnpike,’ the cognomen which common usage has fur- 
nished me, ‘and as beautiful a drive’ from the romantic 
and sublime tropical scenery through.which,it would 
lead, ‘as could be desired in any part 6f the world.’” 

I shall next proceed to sum up the evidence to be 
found in the quotations I have made, and add a few re- 
marks before taking a final leave of the subject. 
Respectfully, &c. 


XII. 
The Rev. C. 8. Stewart, U. S. Navy. 

Sir,—The quotations made in my former letters from 
your Visit to the South Seas, I believe are sufficient to 
establish all the important points which I set out to 
prove. First: that you do talk ofa fashionable driye, 
shown in an extract from your work—Vol. II, page 
142-3, quoted in my fourth letter. Second: that you,dé 
speak of Windsor uniform, as shown in an extract in 
my third letter.. Third: that you did state, both that 
the king of the Sandwich Islands had troops, and that 
these troops had uniform, and you imply that you saw 
them on parade—(which points you have thought pro- 
per flatly to deny); this is conclusively established by 
the quotation contained in my fifth letter. That you 
speak of the advance of civilisation, of the success- 
ful efforts of the missionaries, and defend your friend 
Mr. Bingham from an attack made upon him by Capt.) 
Kotzebue, you have not yet pretended to deny; but if you 
should also deny these points at any future period, I am 
prepared to prove from the work of your own hands that 
you did. 

That the book “seems to be rather a work of imagi- 


nation than a faithful description,” is an opinion sup- 


Pages 134-5-6, you describe a visit to the house of Commencement, at present, of @ fine turnpike road, now 
Gen. Kekuaneaoa, and manifest some uneasiness at en- 
tering his house by the back way, lest the most favour- | 
able impression should not be made upon Capt. Finch ; 
but you seem to facilitute yourself upon hee good luck, 
saying, “J by no means regretted this, however, when 1 


making by Boki, from the harbour to the Pari. The 
sides of the hills on either side are excavated sufficiently 
to give room for two carriages to pass; and a substantial 
bridge is to be thrown across the water. For some cause 
which we did not ascertain, it is carried on in detached 








perceived the perfeet neatness, good taste, und keeping of parts here and there—in no place more than a mile in 
each” of the several apartments through which you weie Confinuance—but promising, when completed, to make 
led. Next follows a description of a part of the dwelling, #8 beautiful a drive as could be desired in any part of 
which imparts to mymind a notion that there are not the world; and a work that will do much credit to the 
very many “more polished drawing-rooms” within the 2vernment, and add greatly to the resources of pleasure 
gbropics than that of the worthy general, who is “ag the #™ong the residents and visiters at Honolulu.’ 
+ ad of the military forces of the king” of Hawaii. But, I aver that in 1836 there was nothing in the vicinity 
* to spare you the fatigue of searching “ by the hour,” as of the town of Honolulu which could, with propriety, be 
youwdid in vain for the “ fashionable drive,” I will quote called a turnpike, even in jest; but let us see the apo- 
you the paragraph, beginning page 135, Vol. II. |logy you give, and I beg you to note how much you add 
“ The sitting room is delightful. A large door at each to and explain this affair of the turnpike, 
end opens fine draft for the air; the floor was beauti-| “At the period the Vincennes arrived at the islands, 
fully carpeted with mats; while in the centre stood a rich | Boki, governor of Oahu, had just commenced with great 
couch of yellow damask, with armed chairs placed on) spirit and enterprise, the construction of a carriage road 
either side, so that those occupying them enjoyed all from the town of Honolulu, through a luxuriant valley 
» the benefit of the breeze sweeping through. On one running six or seven miles inland, to. one of the most 
side a native lounge or divan extended the whole length sublime mountain passes in the group. Hundreds of 
of the apartment. Spread with a succession of the finest men, under his personal inspection, had been engaged for 
mats beautifully variegated with strand grass, and fur-| some weeks on this work; three or four sections, at dif- 
nished with round pillows of damask and silk velvet, it ferent points of the route where the formation and cha- 
logked more tempting to us, on entering from the noon- racter of the ground made the labour most easy, were so 
tide heat of a tropical day, than the ottomans of more far completed as to present a broad, well rounded, gra- 
polished drawing-roams would under circumstances of velly way, a half a mile and more in succession, of a 
less lassitude. A pier talje covered with a rich cloth, regularly constructed turnpike—the name by which it 
a tich mirror, and a portrait of Manuia, completed the, was universally designated and highly praised, by all 
furniture on this side. On that opposite, a curtain or the foreign residents and visiters at the time in port. 
screen of handsome chintz, looped up a foot or two at! J speak of it in my book as a work highly creditable to 
the bottom, partially disclosed, as it waved with the the governor, and one which, when completed as begun, 
wind, the boudoir of Madam Kekuanna, a principal arti-| would be—in a climate where there is no frost, and rain 
cle of its furniture being an elegant writing table, routthcroatg only to hartlen a road, and where there are no 





papers and books in the language of the country. From{heavily laden wagons to cut the surface into ruts—a fine 
NO. 20—PART 1.—JUNE 19, 1838. % 


a ® 


ported by the extracts quoted in my sixth letter in refer- 
ence to the almond groves, &c. of Valparaiso; the extracts 
in my seventh letter in relation to Lima, and*in my 
eighth in regard to Callao; while my ninth, tenth and 
eleventh contain a sufficient number of examp!es to show 
that you are in the habit of dealing in an inflated style 
and hyperbolical embellishment. 

“ We expect rigid accuraey from the pen of a divine,” 
particularly when he avowedly sets out to give a state- 
ment of the labours of a body of men in a distant part of 
the world ; and we do not expect that he will endeavour 
to impress his readers with any ideas which are not 
true. We excuse him for overrating the importance of 
the efforts of the missionaries, but not for exaggerating 
their success. 

If the king and chiefs and one fourth of the whole 
population of the Sandwich Islands have been educated 
from a savage state, in the course of eight or nine years, 
to a degree of civilisation that makes some of these sa- 
vages comparable and equal to the members of “the 
most polished circles in our country,” is it not a little 
unreasonable in the twenty or thirty missionaries who 
have achieved this great work, at an annual expense of 
some $35,000, to urge an increase of their numbers and? 
an augmentation of the expense to be paid by the bene- 
volent in the United States? And who can read your 
account of turnpike roads, drives, palaces, drawing- 
rooms, and boudoirs, without closing the work in the 
belief that the missionaries have brought these savages 
in the course of nine or ten years, to a very high degree 
of civilisation—to a condition, in fact, which might afford 
from among their number masters for their schools and 
colleges, and preachers for their temples of public wor- 
ship? Your picture of the islands is entirely at variance 
with the latest reports of the missionaries stationed there ; 
and it is for this reason they must regret that you ever 
published your Visit to the South Seas. 
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It is my present opiniun that your atiempt to Gifind 
the missionaries has been of more injary than service to 
the cause, by bringing discredit upon their statements; 
and I may be pardoned for indulging in the belief that 
I have spoken truly and honestly of the missionarice, and 
no one will 1ead_ my Voyage Round the Worid, and say 
that I have written any thing in designed oppgsitiun to 
the general cause. ¥ - 

But! shal! indulge you with one more extract from 
your Work, and then endeavour to show how cautious all 
those should be who attempt public criticism of books 
which pretend to convey facts with * rigid accuracy.” ». 

Vol. II, pageg 170-171,—* Long inceed has Hawaii 
been in captivity; in a captivity of paganism, in a cap- 
tivity of ignorance, superstitition and fear, in a captivity 
to the licentiousness of too many who have visited her, 
and in a captivity to their imposition and deeeit. But 
her gods of wood and stone are no more. He who would 
have all men every where to worship him in spirit and® 
in truth, is the only deity now acknowledged and adored. 
Letters and religion are fast expelling the terrors of 
darkness and deathpand the unblushing viee which once 
stalked abroud at noonday, is now ubliged, in a measure 
at least, to hide its head.” | 

Now, Gompare the above quotation with the following, 
and tell me who has the best claims to “ rigid accuracy,” 
—and tell me, tov, what shall be said of the ingenuous- 
ness of an author who seeks to fasten a falsehood upon 
a fellow writer, and in the spirit, at least, if not in the 
direct terms in which it las been expressed, calls in 
question his veracity, for simply rebuking a weak mind 
for dealing in flippant exaggeration and frequent and 
heedless misstatements. What shall be said of the 
generosity of such a man, when he makes so grave a 
charge, und at the same time attempts to shelter him. 
self in a general cause; and in the sanetity of his pro- 
fession seeks a public newspaper, having the very widest 
circulation, to fasten his unfounded reproach—and | may 
add, what of the discretion which permitted the publica- 
tion of a boastful challenge which has been successfully 
met in every point of all its terms? But read the ex- 
tracts which follow, and then reconcile yourself to your 
own blunders if you can. 


“ Men shall deal unadvisedly sometimes, 
Which after hours give leisure to repent of.” 


“To.day I visited from morning to sunset, called at 
many houses, but found few people. The most awfui 
stupidity was manifosted on the subject of religion. 
These districts are all lurge; some are thirty miles long 
and fifleen broad, and the people generally are almost 
as dark as they were forty years ago. I am told by the 
natives that some still worship stones.”—{ Missionary 
Herald, 1835, p. 114. Letter ot Mr. Lyons, district of 
Waimea, Hawaii.} 

“In regard to the people of this region, I can say 
little that is encouraging. A few profess to be seeking 
the way of life, and walk circumspectly, but the great 
body of them ‘drink in iniquity like water,’ and mani- 
fest no concern for their souls. We have daily evidence 
of their deceitfulness, lying, treachery, backbiting, un- 
conquerable indulence, &c. Idols have been worshiped 
here within the past year, und a great many commenced 
drinking rum and engaged in their former sports, but 
the governor has suppressed these evils for the present 
at least, though nothing but the civil arm keeps them 
down.”—{Id. p. 465, Mr. Armstrong, island of Maui.] 

“Such being the circumstances of this people, and 
such the habits and manners of life, you will not need 
to be informed of the state of morals among them, but 
you will porceive at once that it must be very low, and 
so indeed it is. ‘The laws indeed prevent many of the 
outbreaking crimes which in former times were perpe- 
trated with impunity; but with regard to moral princi- 
ple, it is scarcely to be found, and the consequence is 
indulgence in all those sins which fall not immediately 
under the cognisance of the laws of the land. 

“The people are credulous in the last degree. We 
are never asked the why or the wherefore of what we 
tell them. It is all assented to. This credulity, as it is 
the result of mental indolence, is by no means a benefit 
to the cause. They are of a pacific disposition. But 
this, arising from fear rather than from principle, adds 
little interest to their character. So far as our observa- 
tion extends, the people are almost universally addicted 
to lying, fraud, and deception. So prevalent are these 
vices among them, that there are few indeed on whose 
word we can place the least reliance when interest 
prompts to falsehood, and as to our dealings with them, 
we expect.to be defrauded, - 

“The religious character of the people is precisely 
what might be expected from what is true of the state 
of their morals. Whatever influence the gospel had upon 


w 





the mass of them at its first introduction, at present they 
live almost entirely regardless of its claime”—{Id. p: 
187, Mr. Smith, island ot Molokai.) 

“The great mass of the people were engugedin riot- 
ing and drunkenness, and every other cr pmmon 
among thispeople. One thing which particularly an. 
noyed us tor several months was their perpetual Aulas 
(drumming and dancing), accompanied by howling and 
intonations apparently unéarthly and inhuman, ‘They 
drank, fought, burnt houses, and the like, till about 
the first of January last, when the chiefs published a 
tabu, wich put an end to those public disturbances. 
Since that time it has been quite peaceable about us. 
One day, while traveling to explore the nakedness of the 
land, I saw by the way-side a heathen god, which my 
guide informed me was an object of worship at that 
time. It wasa stone dressed in tapa, and mounted upon 
a heap of stones a few yards fypm our path. And shall 
I inform you that yesterday three idolators were con- 
ducted to the fort, who have resided within two or three 
miles uf us the past year.”—(Herald, 1836, p. 257, Mr. 
Smith at district of Ewa, on Oahu.) 

“ Visited a district in Hamukua, not far from the 
meeting-house. [ad 1 not known to the contrary, | 
shuuld have judged that the guspel had never been here. 
The language and actions of the people were such as 
might have led me to imagine myself among the rude 
and savage Marquesians. Some ran away on my ap- 
proach, as if I were some destroying monster. Some 
laughed in derision and sported with holy things—some 
refused to tell their true names, and. hence called them- 
selves by false names (as | alterwards learned,)—some 
sung out their names in a native song-like style—others 
cried out, we are ull blind here, and hence don’t want 
the Bible—others impiously exclaimed, our God is in 
heaven. I never witnessed the like betore.”’—{Herald, 
1836, p. 433, Mr. Lyons, island of Hawaii.] 

“Alas! of the multitude at Hawaii, how applicable 
the words of Watts: ‘ Like brutes they live, like brutes 
they die.’ ”—/ Herald, 1835, p. 464, Mr. Green, Maui.]} 

“ Books have been in as good demand as could be ex- 
pected, though they would probably have remained on 
our shelves, with the exception of some nearly bound 
portions of the Old Testament, &c., had we not used 
efforts to get them into the hands of the people, for but 
few come to our house to buy of their own accord.”— 
[ Herald, 1836, p. 432, Mr. Lyons, Hawaii.] 

“The people are poor and wretched. There is no 
high chief on the island. On no place do the oppressive 
exactions of the chiefs fall with more weight than on 
this. It is truly distressing to witness the burdens that 
are laid upon them. It is absolutely impossible for a 
man on Molokai to amass property, it being out of the 
question for him to gain more by all the efforts he may 
make than barely to pay the frequent and exorbitant 
taxes which the merciléss chiefs continue to demand. 
Hence the indolence and idleness of almost every man 
on the island. If a man earn a dollar by hard labour, 
he has not the least security that it will not be rapa- 
ciously demanded of him by his superiors in rank. Ii 
he sells a hog or other productions to the value of two or 
more dollars, one of these dollars must go to his chief. 
If he is almost nated, and purchase by bard labour a 
kupa or puu, he is liable to be cailed upon tu give it up 
for taxes. 

“In estimating the progress of our work, we make 
less account of the style ef building, dress, and living, 
than some might be disposed to do; or we regard it as 
a matter of less importance whether these are altered or 
improved or not, provided the one thing needful for the 
soul can be secured.”—|Herald, 1836, p. 354, General 
Letter of the Mission.) 

EVIDENCES OF IMPROVEMENT. 

“Like other heathen nations, the people of Hawaii 
seemed to hold life and health at a very cheap rate. As 
a general thing, they take very little care of themselves. 
Many of them wear clothes more for display than for 
comfort. In time of sickness very few ever call for me. 
dicine, and their wretchedness must often be extremely 
great. They live in hopses, small, filthy, and open to 
the rain. ‘They are exceedingly slovenly in their habi- 
tations and persons; in short, their habit of living seems 
to invite disease to attack them in all the members of 
their body. Nor is she slow to accept their call. Oi 
this you will have no doubt when we tell you that more 
than two die every year where one is born; and go 
where we will we see the subjects of disease, and those 
too whose diseased members show but too plainly the 
intimate connection between sin and suffering.”—| He. 
rald, 1836, p. 386, Messrs. Green and Armstrong, isiand 
of Maun.] 

“ If urged to build for themselves better houses, they 
will plead their poverty. Not one man perhaps ina 


“\ 
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hundred has a saw, a plane; or eveta gimblet ; or pro- 
vided he has these, who will teach him to use them? 


Or if he ebtain a teacher, who will assist him to procure . 
lumber? Or he may refuse to seek better accommoda- © 


tions on the ground that he holds the land on wiiich his » # 


miserable hut now stands bythe most uncertain tenure. © 


He can have no security, if he build a better house, that 
it shal) not be unceremoniously snatched from him, and 


all his hard-earned possession given to his indolent neigh- 
(bour.”—[From the same.] 


DOUBTS OF THE MISSIONARIES WITH REGARD TO THE EFFICACY 

OFTHE METHOD PURSUED BY THEM. 

“We are led to doubt more’ and - 
message of mercy, as preached after 

of sermonising to assembled thousands, and putting the 


whether the 


Scriptures into the hands of all, are the principal iabours 
| which are called for in order to enable us to 
clear of their blood—if they perish, the fault is theirs, 
They need much familiar instruction in the 


we are 


not ours. 
first principles of the gospel, and in the first principles 


of all that is lovely and of good report. But if Bibles 
and tracts are sent forth, while teachers and preachers 


are wanting, it is, in the figure of Hall, throwing sickles 
into the field of grain, with no wen to wield them.”— 
{Herald, p. 105, Annual Report of the Mission.] 
Réspectfully, &c. 
. S. W. RuscuenBercER. 
(To be continued.) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Recent Rambles, by Inglis.—We shall close 
the volume with a work by the late Mr. Inglis, 


entitled ‘** Recent Rambles ‘in the Footsteps 
of Don Quixote,” which strikes ust as a supe- 
rior production of its kind ; the author appeats 
to have imbibed the very spirit of Cervantes ; 
his humour and quaintness are quite refresh- 
ing; it is to be regretted that Mr. Inglis did 
not live to indite another volume in continua- 
tion. . 

We are tempted to add a few words respect- 
ing Cervantes. ‘Ths writer of a romance, 1e+ 


e common mode 


‘e 


. 


plete wiih character, incident, pleasantry and . % 


humour, which is held in admiration through- 


out the civilised world, starved in the midst of 


a high reputation, and died in penury. 

As Philip III. of Spain was standing in a bal- 
cony of his palace at Madrid, and viewing the 
prospects of the surrounding country, he ob- 


served a student on the banks of the river Man-* 


zanares, reading a book, and from timé to time 
breaking off and beating his forehead with ex- 
traordinary tokens of pleasure and delight ; 
upon which the king said to those about him, 
“That scholar is either mad or he is reading 
Don Quixote.” This anecdote is worth a vo- 
lume of panegyric. 

The History of Don Quixote did not wait for 
the tardy fame of remote ages. 
sally read, and as universally admired, as soon 
as published ; and the most eminent painters, 
engravers, and sculptors vied with each other 
in representing the story of the Knight of La 
Mancha: yet the author had not interest enough 
to obtain even the smallest pension from the 
court. Friendless and indigent, however, as 
Cervantes was, he retained his incomparable 
humour and facetiousness to the end of his 
life. 


How happens it, that although the manners, 


customs, proverbs and allusions in Don Quixote 
are so strictly Spanish, yet it is such a general 
favourite with readers of all nations? The an- 
swer seems to be, that the delineation of the 
characters, and the lively humour and burlesque 
are so conformable to nature, that the subject 
is rendered, by the power of genius, universally 
interesting and pleasant. 





such a genius as Cervantes, however trifling in 
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Every anecdote of 
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itself, cannot be’ so to his admires. We will 
relate.one :— * 

M. de\Boulay attended the Frefich ambassa- 
dur to Spain while Cervantes was yet alive. He 
said that the ambassador one day complimented 

Cervantes on the reputation he had acquired by 
his Don Quixote, and that Cervantes whispered 
in hisear, ‘ Had it not been for the Inquisition 
I should have, made my book much more enter- 
taining.” 

Don Quixote is the great book of even the 
indolent and ignorant dons of South America, 
where we are «informed it is not unfrequently 
the only book found in many of the best houses, 
where it is thumbed by successive generations, 
“and venerated by all. 


More Twaddle.-—A Mr. A. Thomason has 
put forth in’ London a book entitled, “ Men and 
Things in America ;* being the Experience of 
a Year’s Residence in the United States, ina 
series of Letters to a Friend.” The whole of 
this author’s time, as far as appears, was passed 
between Philadelphia, Albany, and New York, 
if we except an excursion all the way acrose the 
North River to Hoboken. The * panic” of 
1825 seems, to have been his qualification, for 
he says -— 

“ You know, my dear friend, that a tedious convales- 
cence, which followed upon a fitof illuess as sudden as 
severe, was the principal cause of my leaving England 
for the continent, more than ten years ago. At that 
time there was small encouragement to remain in Lon. 
don, for any prospects that our business offered, which 
had not even at that time recovered from tie effects of 
the panic of 1825. 

“It was then that, being put to my shifts for means 
of comfortable existence, [ accepted a fatiguing and un- 
wholesome situation, which bade fair to send me out of 
the country in a Worse state of health than that with 
which l entered it.” 


He probably came to sell buttons, and yet 
has had the audacity to dedicate his book to 
Sir Robert Peel, who should ‘immediately pro- 
vide. for his “ comfortable existence.” “A sin- 
gle extrdet must satisfy the inquisitive of his 
talent :-— 


“ The ladies of New York, and indeed all other towns, 
follow much more than ours the fashions of the French. 
All the topping dressmakers are Freneh. If the con- 
verse of the proverb were true of nations, ‘ Handsome is 
that handsome doves,’ the Americans would te a most 
desirable people to abide witi. But they are decidedly 
an unamiable, and consequently an unhappy, race; al- 
though they have the happiness of not knowing it.” 


» Philadelphia Library.—We must take the 
National Gazette to task for its personal allu- 
sions when noticing the receipt of the new 
supplemerital catalogue of the Philade!phia Li- 
brary ; such notoriety we are by no means am- 
bitious of. The library is surely a noble insti- 
tution fora young country, and continues to be 
the largest in the land ; well may the National 
remark that its increase and reputation are 
becoming every year greater. Its number of 
volumes now exceeds forty-seven thousand, not 
the ephemeral trash of the novel reader, but 
books of a substantial character. {t is emphati- 
cally the only Library in Ameriea where the 
best current literature of England, &c. may 
always be found. 


The New Cemeteries.—We find the following 
blank verse in one of our daily papers, possess- 
ing.more than the average of merit of news- 
paper attempts of the kind. The fashion seems 
to prevail of owning one’s last resting-place, of 
being prepared for the great event; and thus, 
with the prospect of giving as little trouble 





when our household afflictions de.come, we 
may have the pleasing contemplation of re- 
flecting that we shall be laid in a favourite 
nook of our own choosing. ‘The patronage 
extended to Laurel Hill, in our immediate 
vicinity, has exceeded the expectations of the 
most sanguine, and it would seem from the 
new and respectable names entered on the 
books almost every day, that this beautiful spot 
is becoming the favourite of Philadelphians, no 
less than of strangers. But to the poetry :— 


LAUREL HILL CEMETERY, 
NEAR THE FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL. 


This is the home of death—the spot where man 
Lays down hisweary frame in mother earth, 

When life’s poor pilgrimage is o’er: yet here 

The grave seems stripped of half its wonted terrors, 
Resembling more a quiet resting: place, 

Secluded from the busy haunts of men, 

Than drear and dark, terrific to the soul, 

As usual ’tis to think it. 


Hath e’er thive eyes beheld a lovelier spot ? 
For nature here is decked with pristine garb. 
With hill and dale, and lofty forest trees, 
And woody glade, and stream like crystal pure; 
How calm, and ful! of deep serenity, 
Are all things here around ; the very wind 
That murmurs through the grove doth sound composed, 
And gently sighs amid the waving trees. 


Say, doth it not appear more proper far, 
In such a spot as this to place the dead, 
Than ’midst the turmoils of the crowded street ? 
Here may you sit, secladed {rom the world, 
And commune with the shades.. Here, as the eye 
Guzes upon the urn that marks the spot 
Where rests the dust of those we fondly loved, 
Fancy may quick restore their wonted forms, 
Whilst the blue vault above will soon suggest 
That place where all is bliss, and death ne’er comes 
To rob us of our joys. Mors. 


The London Monthly Review pronounces Dr. 
Ruschenberger’s Voyage Round the World a 
shrewd and entertaining work. 


Judge Hopkinson.—We present our readers 
with an American anecdote, from the pen of a 
valued correspondent, respecting the composi- 
tion of * Hail Columbia,’ by Judge Hopkinson, 
which will be new to most of our subscribers. 


For the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
American Historical Anecdote. 


Mr. Editor,—Though you are aware that the Hon. 
Judge Hopkinson is the author of Hail Columbia, you 
may not know the circumstances under which it was 
written. I have heard the history of the song more 
than once, and hope that it may find a place of record 
in some corner of your “Journal,” and be rescucd from 
oblivion. 

In the year 1798, when patriotic feeling pervaded the 
country, and when th re were several parties in the 
field, Mr. Fox, a young player, whu was more admired 
for hia vocal than histrionie powers, called one morning 
upon his friend Mr. Hopkinson, and, alter stating that 
the following evening had been appointed for his benefit, 
and expressing great fear for the result, as not a single 
box had been taken, begged his friend to do something 
in his behalf. “If,” said Fox, “ you will write me some 
patriotic verses to the tune of the President’s March, I 
feel sure of a full house. Several of the people about the 
theatre have attempted it; but they have come to the 
conclusion that it cannot be done, yet I think you may 
succeed.” Mr. H. consented, to make a trial, and re- 
quested Fox to call in the evening to judge of the result. 

Mr. Hopkinson retired to his study, and@-in a short 
time wrote the first verse and chorus, which were sub- 
mitted to Mrs. Hopkinson, who sang them to a piano 
accompaniment, and proved the measure and music to 
be compatible and in keeping. In this way the eecond 
and other verses were written, and when Fox returned 
in the evening. he received with delight the song as it 
now stands. The following morning small handbills and 
placards announced that Mr. Fox would sing a new pa- 
trivtic song, &c. : 

The theatre was crowded; the song was sung, and 
received with rapture ; it was repeated eight times, and 
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again encored, and when sung the ninth time, the whole 
audience stocd up and joined in the chorus. Night after 
night Hail Columbia cieered the visiters of the theatre, 
and in a very few days it was the universal song of the 
boys in the streets from one end of thip city to the other. 
Nor was the distinguished author of this truly national 
song—a song which met the entire approbation of all 
parties of the day—forgotten. The street in which he 
resided was on one occasion crowded, and Hail Columbia 
broke on the stillness of midnight from five hundred 
patriot voices, 


The Memoirs of Sir William Knighton, 


about which our eurivsity had been exceeding- | 


ly roused by various and copious extracts in 
the London journals, has been laid on our table 
from the American press of Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard, too late in the week for eg notice 
from our pen than the expression of our inte- 
rest for its perusal, and the expectation of find- 
ing it racy and entertaining. It is the memoirs 
and correspondence of a libéral, considerate, 
amiable, and good, though not a great man. 
The Monthly Review forms the following esti- 
mate of it :— 


“ Those who anxiously looked forward to the publica- 
tion of these volumes, expecting to have a greedy appe- 
tite for court scandal gratified, will be disappointed ; for 
Lady Knighton has evidently suppressed every document 
that has directly borne upon the secret, personal, and 
political intrigues that must have been disclosed to her 
husband, in the course of an era when these arts were 
understood to be particularly rife. Any persun, however, 
who carefully reads the great mass of letters here pub- 
lished, these coming as they do from all classes of per- 
sufis, and very many of them from individuals who have 
been much before the public, can experience no difficulty 
in detecting a number of most significant and instruct- 
ive particulars; and in this way the work throws valu- 
able light not only upon human nature, but upon an im. 
portant period in our national history. The lessons, too, 
which Sir William’s own life affords, have an individual 
distinctness and force that every reflecting. mind will 
feel to be suggestive and important to the greatest and 
the humblest in the land. 

“ Bat though the publication may be thus generally 
estimated, we must object to it in a certain degree, on 
account of this very questionable fact and practice, viz., 
that the majority of these letters were confidential com- 
munications, many of the writers being still alive, while 
the relatives and families of all of them may have reason 
to feel that they in some measure have been compro- 
mised for the sake of one man’s fame, the widow of that 
one man having it in her power to suppress or to circu- 
late exactly so much as suited her natural partialitiess 
Having said this much, as becomes us as journalists, 
bound to guard our literature against every base infu- 
sion, since the tendencies both of those who possess se- 
cret correspondence und of the scandal-loving multitude 
are in favour of every breach of confidence of the kind 
mentioned—although in the present instance affection 
for the departed, instead of any grosser selfish purpose, 
prompted the publication—we proceed to give some ac- 
count of the work. 

“In two points of view these volumes may be advan- 
tageously and usefully studied ; first, as they exhibit the 
character and history of Sir William Knighton himself; 
and secondly, as they picture the higher classes of man- 
kind, even royalty itself, especially George the Fourth, 
in his private and confidential moments ; and the result 
of the whole, both as respects the keeper of the privy 
purse and the monarch whom he served, is engaging 
and cumrplimentary. 

“Every young man may profitably read these me- 
moirs, because they offer a striking instance of what 
perseverance, zeal, and probity may accomplish, though 
unaided by great wealth, high birth, or political interest. 
Every head of a family also may here gather valuable 
lessons ; because while we see a man whom one of the 
most lavish and haughty kings that ever reigned de- 
lighted to honour—a man who was that king’s irre- 
sponsible adviser, and toa great extent de facto king 
himself, it is in his social circles, and especially at his 
domestic hearth, that his chief delight was experienced. 
Every courtier, too, should be instructed by the purity and 
honesty of him who was the mediator between the sove- 
reign and all others who sought the sovereign’s smiles.” 


We shall carefully peruse the volume and 
ascertain if it is a “ Waldie.”’ 
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Submitted to sale by auction. 


» translated by Flora. 
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Lord ‘Brougham’s Article, from the last 
Edinburgh Review, is concluded jp the Library 
to-day. It will be remembered that he was the 
counsel for Queen Caroline, and that he is her 
apologist. He softens her faults perhaps more 
than impartiality would warrant. 

De Tocqueville's Democracy.—Messts. Geo. 
Dearborn & Co., of New York, have published, 
and Carey & Hart have for sale, the celebrated 
work of Alexis de Tocqueville, entitled * De- 
mocracy in America,” which supplied the 
reviewers of both hemispheres with suth capi- 
tal articles pro and cons It has beet edited 
by John E. Spencer, counsellor at law, who has 
added a preface and notes, which impart addi- 
tional value to a previously curious, thoughtful, 
argumentative, and interesting digquisition on 
our institutions. ‘It is a book for sound think- 
ers of all class@a, and should be extensively 
circulated. 

The Autographs of Shakspeare.—The fol- 
lowing is extracted from the latest London 
Spectator :—* An original and undoubted auto- 

raph of the great dramatic bard is about to be 
This curious 
signature is in a volume once the property of 
the poet. ‘The volume is ‘ Montaigne’s Essays,’ 
The autograph has been 
examined by competent judges, and Sir Fre- 
derick Madden, whose authority as an anti- 
quary its of the highest value, has publicly pro- 
fessed his conviction that the autograph is 
genuine. The remarkable volume in which 
the autograph occurs has been for many years 
in the possession of the family of the present 
owner, the Rev. Edward Pattison of East 
Sheen. The father of this gentleman was resi- 
dent formerly at Smechurch, in Staffordshire, 
at no great distance from Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and therefore in a neighbourhood more likely 
than any other to abound with relics of the 
poet. The book was printed in 1603, thirteen 
years before the death of Shakspeare. It is in 
good preservation, excepting that the fly-leaf is 
The au- 
tograph is spelt “Shakspere,”’ having no a in 
the syllable, a mode of spelling the name which 
that very able, commentator, Mr. Malone, al- 
ways contended to be the legitimate one, 
although, in deference to common usage, he 
has, in his own edition of Shakspeare’s Plays, 
preserved the common mode of spelling the 
name.” 

ANECDOTES OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 

The English Verb—An Englishman, who knew the 
value of his own constitution, and the richness, strength, 
and beauty of his own language, happened to fall into 
conversation with a French savant, for all are men of 
letters in France, from the head of a university down to 
the penny-postmman. The conversation turned on the 
French and English languages. The Parisian condemn- 
ed the English as defective in the variety of inflections : 
“Thus,” said he, “I love, you love, he loves; we love, 
ye love, they love; you see it is love through all.” The 
Englisharam, who well knew that simplicity is one of the 
chief beauties of any language, was resolved to meet the 
Monsieur on his own ground; and when the vain Gaul 
thought hé was just ready. to carry off the spolia opima, 
he addressed him thus: “It is true that love is as im- 
mutable in our tongue as it-is in our hearts; but I per- 
ceive you have never followed an English verb through- 
out the whole of its conjugations. Now, there is the 
verb to twist; I will conjugate it, if you please :” on 
which he repeated the following lines from Dr. Wallis : 








“Whena iwister#'s-twisting, will twist him a twist, 
With the twisting of his*twist, the twines doth entwist ; 
But if one of the twines of the twist do untwist, 

The twine that untwisteth untwisteth the twist : 
Untwisting the twine that entwisteth between, 

He twisis, with his twister, the two if.a twine: 
Then twice having twisted the twines of the twain, 
He twisteth the twine he had twined, in twain; 

The twain that in twining before in-the twine 

As twins were entwisted, he now doth untwine : 
*Twixt the twain intertwisting a twine more between 
He, twirling ltis twister, makes a twist of the twine.” 

The Frenchman was obliged to acknowledge that, in 
point of variety, the English language was superior to 
his own. 

Newspaper Literati.—Mr. William Woodfall, the son 
of the celebrated printer of the Public Advertiser, in 
which the letters of Junius first appeared, undertook, 
without any assistance, the arduous task of reporting 
the debates of both houses of parliament, day by day, in 
his father’s paper, and afterwards in other daily jour- 
nals. This gentleman possessed a most’ extraordinary 
memory, as well as wonderful powers of literary labour. 
It is asserted that he has been known to: sit through a 
long debate of the house of commons, not making a sin. 
gle note of the proceedings, and afterwards to write out 
a full and*faithful account of what had taken place, ex- 
tending to sixteen columns, without allowing himself an 
interval of rest. The remarkable exertions of this most 


»| famous reporter gave the newspapers for which he wrote 


a celebrity which compelled other newspapers to aim at 
the same fulness and freshness in their parliamentary 
reports. What Wood{a!l aceomplished by excessive bo- 
dily exertion, his cotemporaries succeeded in bringing 
to a high degree of perfection by the division of labour; 


and thas in time each morning newspaper had secured |. 


the assistance of an efficient body of reporters, each of 
whom might in turn take notes of a debate, and commit 
a portion ef it to the press several hours before the whole 
debate was conciuded. 

Value of Books.—Anthony Panormita, a learned Sici- 
lian, in the fifteenth century, sold an estate that he 
might be able to purchase a copy of Livy. Of this cir- 
cumstance we have a curious account in a letter written 
by Panormita himself, to Alphonsus, king of Naples, to 
whom he was secretary. It is as follows: “ Sir,—You 
have informed me from Florence that the books of Livy, 
written in a fair hand, are to be sold, and that they ask 
for them 120 crowns. I beseech your majesty to cause 
to be sent to me this king of books, and I will not fail 
to send the money for it. And I ertreat your prudence 
to let me know whether Poggins or I does better ; he 
who, to purchase a farm near Florence, sells Livy, or I 
who, to purchase the book written with his own hand, 
sell my land? Your goodness and modesty induce me 
to put this familiar question to you. Farewell, and 
triumph!” It is to be hoped that the king sent him 
Livy, without subjecting him to the necessity of parting 
with his land for the book. 

— 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 

> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
casliier of the bank. 

May 22,—Wm. L. Minung, Salem, N. C. 
11,—W. A. Dunlop, Vidalia, Mi. 
nei »—Gayton P. Osgood, North Andover, Ms. 
— 25,—S8.J. Chapman, Cheraw, S. C, 
—— 23,—Col. D. M‘Donell, Cornwall, L. C. 
Jane 3,—Jesse Ryder, Sing Sing, N. ¥. 
—— 9,—M. Smith, Chambersburgh, Pa. 
— &,—Liecat. Thomas Johns, Houlton, Me. 

Agents, on remitting money, will confer:a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subseribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 








have paid. 





Agents €or this ork. 

MAINE.—Bancor, Durén & Thatcher. | “© 

VERMONT.—Monrretier, George P. Walton. 

MASSACHUSSETS.—Boston, W. H.S. ., 
Worcester, Clarendon Harris. ‘ 
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New.Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 
Harvrorp, Roderick White. 
RHODE ISLAND.—Pawrvcxer, J. M‘Intyre & od 
NEW YORK.—New York, Peter’ pare Old Slip, 
Wn. Burns, 152, Bradway. Ut 
Avsurn, B. R. Peck. 
West Point, J. H. Holt. bi 
Hupson, P. Dean Carrique. 
Axsany, W. C. Little. q ’ 
Rocnester, C. & M. Morse. "a : 
Urica, Wax Williams, Grogh & Hutchinson, ~* 
Burrato, A. Wilgus. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Trenton, D. Fenton. 
Satem, J. M. Hannah... 4 ‘ 
Pascrtos, R. E. Horner. _ 
Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 
DELAWARE. 
Wimineron, P. B. Porter. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mavcn Cuunx, William H. Sayre. 
Easton, Joseph P. Deringer. 
Porrsvitie, B. Bannan. 
Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 
York, D. Small, P. M. ; 
Pirrssurcu, Johnston & Stockton. ~ + 
Cuamperssure, Matthew Smith. 
Wirkessarre, E. W, Sturdevant. * 
Caruis.e, George M. Phillips & Co. én 
OHIO.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M. Dawson, % 
Alexander Flash. 
Corumsus, J. N. Whiting. 
Maumee, John E. Haunt, P. M. 
Srevsenvitte, J. & B. Turnbull. 
ZanesvitLe, Adam Peters, Uriah Parke. 
Dayton, R. W. Sale. 
MARYLAND. % 
Battimore, N. Hickman, 
Uprer Marveoro’; G. W. Wilson. 
Camsrince, E. P. Lecompte, P. M. 
Darnestown, L. W. Candler. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.* 
Wasuineron Crry, Frank Taylor. 
ALExanpriA, Bell & Entwisle. 
VIRGINTA.—Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay. 
Norroik, R. C. Barelay, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
Pererssure, A. N. Bourdon. 
Lyncusvure, A. R. North. 
Portsmourtn, U. H. Forbes & Co. 
Freperickspure, John Coakley, E. M‘Dowell. 
University or Virernia, C. P. M‘Kennie. 
Wincuester, John N. Bell. 
KENTUCKY. 
Loutsvitte, John M. Campbell, Jos. T. Clark. 
Lexincron, John W. Trumbull. 


TENN ESSEE.—Nasuvitiz, White & Norvell, W. A. 
Eichbaum, Joseph T. Clark. “ 
NORTH CAROLINA. * 
Rateien, Turner & Hughes. , 
Favyerrevitte, J. M. Stedman. , ba 


SOUTIL CAROLINA, 

Cuareston, John P. Beile, Wm. H. Berrett. 
Campen, A. Young. 

Corumais, B. D. Plant. 

Sumprervitie, A. Haynesworth. 

GEORGIA.—Avcausta, T. H. Plant. 

Savannan, W. T. Williams. 

MISSISSIPPI. ~ ; 
Narcnez, F. Beaumont. * Fs 
Gaanp Gutr, William M. Smyth. bid 

ALABAMA.—Mosite, J. S, Kellogg & Co. 

LOUISIAN A.—New Onrteans, C. H. Bancroft. 
Francisvize, J. M. Bell, P.M. 

MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. 

MICHIGAN.—Derrort, Alex. H. Sibley. 

CANADA.—Quenec, J. Tardiff. 

Cornwatt, U. C.. Duncan M‘Donell. 
Nuacara, U. C., Alex. Davidson, P. M. 
Mowrreat, N. ‘Wilson, Exchange Rooms. 
Toronto, J. Ballard. 

Brockvit.e; Ww. Bewell, Jr. & Co. ¢ 
Hamitton, James Ruthyen & Co, 
Wituiam Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—Freprericxron, RobertlGowan. 
Se, Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 
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